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Half-baked Thinking 

Where a little impromptu questioning 
reveals the fact that in a group of supposedly 
well-educated people less than half have 
the slightest idea of the distance between 
Petrograd and Vladivostok, and that one 
in four is not aware of any marked differ- 
ence in the meanings of the words solvent 
and bankrupt, or does not know whether 
light travels in straight, jagged, or wavy 
lines, Professor E. L. Thorndike thinks 
that such evidence is sufficient indication 
of the problem of the half-educated man, 
which he considers in the April Harper's. 
Ignorance in itself may not do any harm, 
but it is a serious matter to mistake one's 
errors for knowledge, or to lack a sense of 
the distinction between knowledge and 
ignorance. Yet the more incompetent a 
man's mind is, the more likely it is that he 
will try to understand the expert instead of 
accepting what he says, assuming a pseudo- 
independence the consequences of which 
may be dangerous. There seems to be 
an unusually large number of such people 
about just now; certainly they have not 
decreased in proportion to the spread of 
public education and of leisure to profit 
thereby. 

One characteristic of the half-educated 
man is his belief in magic, sometimes in the 
form of depending upon luck, counting upon 
it to offset the natural and calculable conse- 
quences of heedless behavior. The Germans 
blamed the Americans for disappointing 
their hopes instead of blaming themselves 
for such foolishly misplaced confidence. The 
employer expects trouble in his shop to 
blow over, regardless of enduring conditions 
that make such optimism futile. The 
advocate of public ownership takes for 
granted the virtue of his method as a self- 
operating cure for ills political and economic. 
The man who is fully educated, however, 



takes account of actual conditions and 
causes, and governs his hopes, fears, and 
actions accordingly: when he wins, he knows 
why; if he loses, he learns why. Closely 
related to such belief in magic is thinking 
that is done only in self-defense, in accord- 
ance with passions and desires rather than 
with reason. A man who likes to play golf 
says it is good for his health. If he fails 
to get or hold a job, he congratulates him- 
self on having maintained his independence. 
This process, sometimes miscalled "ration- 
alizing," is really "irrationalizing." He 
thinks in order to justify himself, satisfy- 
ing his self-respect by withdrawing from 
the world of facts into an imaginary world 
where he can excuse his failures to himself 
and to others, not, however, without for- 
feiting their respect; whereas the educated 
man thinks impersonally, faces the world 
squarely without making an exception of 
himself, wins or loses on his merits, and has 
a self-respect that counts. Finally, the 
half-educated man fails to think things 
through. This is true in every field of 
activity; it applies to the farmer who doesn't 
know whether he is supporting his cows or 
they him; to the manufacturer who substi- 
tutes welfare activities for simple justice; 
to the average man who regards great 
wealth as glorious or criminal, according 
as he has been reading the Sunday supple- 
ment or the editorial page. He thinks till 
he finds a solution that he likes, and stops 
there. 

Imagine a man intending to travel from 
New York to Chicago who refrains from 
buying a ticket on the chance that someone 
will take him along in a private car. At 
last he gets his ticket, and finding himself 
on the wrong train, going to Boston, he 
decides it is all right: he had business there 
anyway. Bound for Chicago at last, he 
gets as far as Cleveland, where he thinks he 
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recognizes the Chicago station and leaves 
the train, regardless of the ten hours longer 
that he might have known the journey 
would require. Such muddling needs to 
be displaced either by expertness or by the 
intelligent refusal to think. The educated 
man may attain relatively complete effi- 
ciency in his own field, but outside it is 
better for him to consult an expert, as he 
does in surgery or chemistry, as he is com- 
ing to do in philanthropy and education, 
as he needs to do in vocational guidance 
and the regulation of public morals. Gen- 
eral common sense, serviceable as it has 
been, is inadequate to the problems of the 
present day. "The educated man should 
know when not to think, and where to buy 
the thinking he needs." 

The Genetics of Free Will 

In the International Journal of Ethics for 
April, J. E. Turner discusses the evolution 
of consciousness, as providing a necessary 
and adequate basis for true freedom in 
volition and action, as a rational outcome 
of preceding conditions. Matter may be 
classified roughly as physiological and 
physical, or living and non-living, the 
fundamental differences between the two 
classes caused by the advent of conscious- 
ness, with each individual itself a systematic 
structure and contributory at the same time 
to a wider system. Living objects are 
more complex in structure and so in possible 
response to stimuli, but being fewer in 
number and more restricted in time and 
space, apart from such a factor as con- 
sciousness there would be relatively little 
variation of action, as also would be true 
of inanimate objects, complexity of struc- 
ture being offset by restricted distribution, 
and universality by simplicity of structure. 
No marked development could take place 
without making complexity of organization 
coincident with universality of distribution 
and consequent multiplicity of available 
stimuli. 



In the case of simple physical objects, 
reacting to many stimuli, heightened com- 
plexity of organization would be attended 
necessarily by selective response: fewer 
stimuli could affect the character of the 
system as a system. Such specialization 
would mean an early climax to the process 
of development, except for a new agency, 
increasing the number and frequency of 
possible reactions as complexity of struc- 
ture increases. Furthermore, in the physi- 
cal world stimuli act by summation and con- 
centration rather than in their differentiated 
multiplicity. But with the advent of 
consciousness, however or whenever that 
may have occurred, the environment would 
begin to act in its individuality, since to 
perceive is to individualize: there would 
be as many potential stimuli as objects of 
consciousness, hence the number of stimuli 
would be increased and their frequency as 
well. Moreover, as an object becomes fully 
perceived it acquires meaning; thus what 
the stimulus is comes to have greater signi- 
ficance than where it is. But with the 
increase in number and frequency of stimuli, 
each acting in its individual capacity, 
inequalities of effect would be reduced, 
and such a situation would result as would 
produce stable equilibrium in the case of 
something inanimate. Action then would 
necessitate deliberate choice of some stimuli 
and rejection of others; the influence of 
certain stimuli would be inhibited not by 
other stimuli but by the reacting individual. 
Thus would be achieved freedom from 
external determination, freedom not from 
but within stimuli, the individual selecting 
its own determinants. Vacillation, then, 
shows a lack of freedom. It is a question of 
the factors producing the resultant and the 
nature of the determination, which is in- 
creasingly from within — self-direction. 

Serving Two Masters 

The Christian minister is bound by a 
twofold loyalty: to truth and to people. 
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In this respect his position is not materially 
different from that of the lawyer, the 
teacher, the physician, but in his case 
the problem of reconciling these loyalties is 
the more acute. So Dr. W. L. Sperry, in the 
Harvard Theological Review for April, under- 
takes to show what solution is possible for 
the man who must be loyal to truth as he 
has experienced it but must mediate that 
truth to living persons: how is he to speak 
the truth in love? Two considerations 
make it peculiarly difficult to establish 
such a working relation. One of these is 
the academic ideal of loyalty to truthful- 
ness. In the ministry the level of sincerity 
has been raised within half a century, so 
that there is no less intellectual liberty in 
the pulpit than in the law or in business. 
But devotion to truth for truth's sake 
may result in ignoring the claims of the 
people, more especially as the scientific 
viewpoint with its interest in universals, 
and in individuals only as examples, may 
be applied to these same people, whom the 
minister looks upon as cases or specimens 
rather than as individual centers of spiritual 
worth. The consequence of such an atti- 
tude is the more deplorable when it sug- 
gests that God, too, is interested in us only 
as cases. 

Another factor tending to keep the 
minister's interest in his message separate 
from his interest in individuals is the 
prevailing conception of the minister as 
prophet rather than as priest. The effec- 
tiveness of Amos was largely dependent 
upon his detachment from his hearers; 
but since his time the social conscience 
has widened to take in the prophet, who 
must say "we" instead of "you." To 
play Amos nowadays is to display either 
ignorance or Pharisaism; the minister is a 
citizen of Bethel, however much he may 
prefer Tekoa as moral headquarters. Hence 
his sincerity must be mediated by charity. 
Bigotry and compromise alike are by all 
means to be shunned as he helps people to 



say "both — and." Love reveals to him 
the demands of people and teaches him 
how to respond. The minister needs to 
fall in love with humanity in order to under- 
stand people, entering their lives in such 
a way as to take seriously their more 
spiritual and deeper experiences as char- 
acteristic rather than exceptional. It is 
his privilege to be able to say, "I have 
experienced all that," and to be believed. 
Thus, too, he can interpret the better self 
of his people to them, as a priest who identi- 
fies himself with his congregation instead 
of preaching at them. As a means to 
understanding and loving people, the 
sociological adventure may be rewarding. 
Vacation may afford the opportunity for 
a complete change of environment and a 
view of other conditions of life from the 
inside. But most important of all is the 
use of the imagination to get the other 
man's point of view. Lack of imagination 
is not constitutional. It is generally due 
to selfishness or laziness. Jesus' ability 
to understand the people among whom he 
lived may well have been the result of a 
genuine, inward unselfishness. He did 
not pity men; he had compassion on them, 
felt with them, and so knew what was in 
man. 

In Defense of the State 
Victor S. Yarros, writing in the American 
Journal of Sociology for March, likewise 
recognizes the currency of opposition to 
"the state," the contrast of state nature to 
human nature, and asks whether the state 
is so bad after all. Such an attitude is in 
part a reaction against the German apothe- 
osis of the state, and emphasizes the utili- 
tarian conception of government. But we 
cannot abolish the state, and its evils are 
due to human nature rather than to any 
so-called "state nature." The question 
is rather, How much power shall the state 
have? As regards war, for example, there 
is no necessary advantage in taking away 
the war-making power from the government, 
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for a war decreed by a majority of the 
people may be as barbarous as that 
declared by an autocracy, as witness de- 
mands for reprisals in the recent war from 
press and public. Our fundamental quarrel 
is with human nature; our only appeal to 
a better human nature, and that means to 
reason. There is need of deliberate plan- 
ning to obstruct policies and methods 
tending to produce war, such as secret 
diplomacy; but that cannot be done at a 
stroke, for as long as one or two nations 
insist upon secret treaties, open diplomacy 
cannot have a fair show. The diplomatic 
service needs to be democratized, especially 
in our own country. Another necessary 
step is the creation or development of 
adequate machinery for international con- 
ciliation and arbitration. Moreover the 
open-door policy is requisite as against 
colonialism. Wherever there is an insist- 
ence upon exclusive trade advantages, there 
is a condition that makes for war, and conse- 
quent need of conversion or coercion. 
Freer commercial intercourse is essential, 
though free trade may not be immediately 
practicable. 

Our problem is to end anarchy and the 
reign of force in international relations, 
as within the state. Regardless of the 
state there are motives for war, and advo- 
cates of war, so it is necessary to change 
the whole social atmosphere, to fight 
imperialism and nationalism and militarism 
in all their forms. The democratization 
of the state is but one problem, and that 
not the most important, for the peace- 
lover. 

Following Cow-Paths 

Social institutions tend to persist un- 
changed long after they have outlived 
their usefulness, as witness the public- 
school summer vacation, originating in 
and adapted to country life, yet maintained 
in city and country alike. This phe- 
nomenon is styled "ossification" by Pro- 
fessor E. A. Ross, who discusses its causes 



and cures in the American Journal of Soci- 
ology for March. Mental laziness is chiefly 
responsible for such lack of adaptability. 
We shrink from complex problems that 
require sustained thinking. We are inter- 
ested in social progress only at the expense 
of someone else. It takes genius to see 
one's actions in perspective, and even the 
highly educated man is likely to be satisfied 
with such solutions as have been worked out 
already. As this mental inertia increases 
with age, it is the unprejudiced young who 
first recognize the need for changes and 
demand them. Investigation discloses that 
during ten periods of reform and revolution 
as compared with ten eras of quietness the 
leaders averaged approximately twenty 
years younger than those who were at the 
helm when no great changes were in progress. 
We assume too readily that what has worked 
well will continue to do so, as though society 
were static; whereas the constantly shift- 
ing basis of society requires that each 
generation shall review its institutions and 
modify them. 

Guild self-interest is another important 
factor in preserving the status quo. Thus 
teachers of classics oppose any change in 
the educational program such as will allow 
less place for the courses they are prepared 
to teach. It is as though they are playing 
a game in which the rules are constantly 
changing, and it is to their interest to 
keep the rules as they are. So in the law, 
the doctrine that precedents are binding, 
established in response to the demand for 
certainty, results in a justice that is neither 
flexible nor progressive. Business inter- 
ests perpetuate a distrust of governmental 
control when the government has become 
much more amenable to the people, and 
postpone the abrogation of the "fellow- 
servant" interpretation for a generation 
after its injustice has become recognized. 
Sometimes the dominant classes appear 
to further adaptiveness, where it is to their 
interest, as in the case of good roads and 
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banking reform. The intellectuals appreci- 
ate most keenly the need for change. The 
workers as a rule are hampered by their 
ignorance, the farmers by their limited 
outlook and contact, the propertied classes, 
both business and professional, by their 
interests. 

How, then, is ossification to be avoided ? 
By laying greater emphasis upon youth 
and talent in leadership; by encouraging 
freedom of initiative; by keeping social 
institutions free from the control of religion, 
which is the most conservative of all social 
forces except as it is prophetic; by basing 
ideas of right and wrong on the nature of 
man and of society; by balancing the 
influence of the clergyman with that of the 
lawyer, and over against both the students 
of ethical and social problems, thus keeping 
religion and law from barren formalism; 
by a critical investigation of historical 
institutions; and by studies, for lawyers and 
ministers especially, based less on books and 
more on life. 

Rights versus Duties 

The instinct for self-preservation and 
expression leads to self-assertion and sepa- 
rateness, and it is the supreme problem of 
civilization to maintain personality and 
society in their intended harmony. In the 
Catholic World for May, Dr. W. J. Kerby 
comments upon the social aspects of rights 
and obligations. There are three elements 
making up the ego: the spiritual which 
individualizes, the material which pre- 
pares for social life, and the social which 
leads to spontaneous association with 
others and the surrender of gain for their 
sakes. Of these the first is most important. 
Now rights are a means of maintaining 
individuality; they are, in effect, an ex- 
tension of personality, and they constitute 
what one receives from society. Duties, 
on the other hand, represent what one 
gives in order that social groups may be 
strong, helpful, and orderly. Rights sepa- 



rate individuals; duties merge them. 
Rights are inviolable as an extension of 
personality: the identification of property 
and reputation with the .person, and are thus 
essentially protective and the basis of 
justice. Moreover, there is a deep-seated 
impulse toward the expansion of personality, 
with a consequent extension of rights. 

Obligations, however, as echoes of the 
rights of others, have no less sanctity. 
Rights are ordinarily protective, defined 
with reference to danger, and protected 
by the state only as defined. As humanity 
drifts from social to individual ends, 
with a distaste for discipline, pride, covetous- 
ness, lust, anger, and other motives necessi- 
tate the moral task, by no means a small 
one, of making the sense of duty as strong 
as that of justice. The gospel of Jesus is a 
declaration of the dignity and duty of 
man. "A citizenship that hates taxes and 
loves dividends is not fit for democracy." 
The ideal of democracy, primarily an 
experience in character, is a maximum of 
order and justice with a minimum of co- 
ercion. The mission of religion is to arouse 
the social sense, to awaken the impulse to 
serve, and to foster respect for the disci- 
pline that spiritual and social ends offer to 
selfishness, all of which are prerequisite 
to any serious social reconstruction. 

Christ's Deity as a Dynamic 

The great doctrines of the church not 
only are attempts to express, however 
inadequately, a faith growing out of experi- 
ence but are also sources of moral courage; 
and this is notably true of the deity of 
Christ, from the early centuries of our 
era down to the present day. According 
to Shailer Mathews, writing in the Con- 
structive Quarterly for March, Athanasius 
was not interested primarily in hair-splitting 
about words but he was intent upon oppos- 
ing polytheistic and impersonal conceptions 
of God, insisting the while upon the saving 
significance of Jesus. The doctrine of 
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the trinity sprang from a deep longing for 
divine salvation, and was well adapted to 
meet the religious demands of the days in 
which it was formulated, always more than 
a dogma because transfigured by experience. 
Since that day religious needs have had a 
satisfactory answer in Jesus Christ, and 
this is true of social needs, which at present 
are uppermost in our thinking. Our one 
hope for a better world-order grows out 
of the faith that Jesus reveals God's will 
and method in the social process. We must 
choose between God known in human 
relations and an impersonal force, and, 
choosing the former, order our social rela- 
tions according to Jesus' life and words. 
That faith is the modern equivalent of the 
fourth century's metaphysics. 

In the "mind in Christ," which is norma- 
tive for the Christian in his social attitudes, 
sacrificial love is at the center, which is the 
revelation of democracy. He had some- 
thing better than a program for the world; 
he loved it and sacrificed himself for it. So 
democracy must mean the democratizing of 
privileges, regarded not as rights but as 
trusts. Jesus' attitude thus reveals the 
moral nature of social forces and the way 
of social regeneration, difficult indeed but 
inevitable, and those who share it are 
genuinely optimistic: God does not depend 
upon brute force to get his will done. Too 
often the driving power in democracy has 
been and still is the acquisition of rights long 
withheld; but brotherliness is more impor- 
tant than brotherhood, and that means 
leveling up rather than down. The mind 
of Christ is the spirit and the might of con- 
cessive democracy, granting rather than 
claiming justice. 

Again Jesus shows that genuine progress 
is measured in terms of personality rather 
than of economic mastery. His cross 
teaches that the appeal to spiritual forces is 
ultimately successful, for God no less than 
for man. Jesus identified himself with 
the poor and unfortunate of his day, those 



whom society tends to depersonalize and 
to keep in that condition. Thus recogniz- 
ing the worth of the human soul at its lowest, 
he became the Savior of the world. The 
attitude of employers loward laborers 
varies according as the social message of 
Jesus is appreciated and interpreted by 
the church, which as the laboratory of 
democracy is becoming more Christian. 
Industrial history has been proving that 
the spirit of Jesus is dynamic in social 
progress, so that the Christian employer can 
see that the attitude required of him is 
practicable, and, while recognizing that 
the same principle holds for workman as 
well as for employer, he will be willing 
to take the initiative, as indeed he must. 
The fact that this motive power seems to be 
lacking in the non-Christian religions is 
one of the great arguments for Christian 
missions in the interest of world-wide 
social justice, for the only hope for the 
giving of justice and for the personal valua- 
tion of the individual lies in taking seriously 
the ideals of Jesus; a good future must be 
based upon good will. 

Faith in Christ's deity is socially signifi- 
cant in many fields of life and thought. 
The alternative facing us is Christ or relent- 
less mechanism. The love that he embodies 
is more than charity and it is such love that 
the world needs as a moral and religious 
control for power. Orthodoxy needs to 
be transmuted into love, and in such a 
common faith and hope is found a center for 
Christianity. This belief in the significance 
of Christ is a focus for worship and service 
alike. The main task of the church is to 
produce persons with the attitude and 
behavior of Christ. Christians become 
united as they work and trust together, 
for in the effort to bring about justice and 
brotherhood the only thing that can separate 
men is the refusal to have the mind of Christ. 
Jesus' Saving Humanity 
In recent years theological scholarship 
has made us newly acquainted with the 
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historical Jesus, and there has been a 
corresponding increase of interest in the 
facts of his earthly career, facts to which 
Christological speculations must do justice 
no less than to the demands of theological 
consistency. How is the humanity of Jesus 
to be interpreted is the question raised by 
Professor G. B. Smith in the American 
Journal of Theology for April. Early inter- 
pretations were based upon metaphysical 
conceptions of divine and human nature, 
starting with a corrupt humanity saved by 
Christ's death. There was little interest 
in the facts of his life, and the impersonal 
human nature attributed to him removes 
him from the sphere of humanity no less 
effectually than docetism. This error per- 
sists when it is said that Jesus' communion 
with God is quite inimitable, with the 
assumption that human experience is in- 
compatible with divine perfection. Salva- 
tion is thus a mysterious trust in some- 
thing alien to human nature rather than 
an actual sharing of the divine life. 

Ritschl and his school reacted from meta- 
physical Christologies, laying greater stress 
upon Jesus' life. Yet they have much 
to say of a naturalistic world to which 
Christian experience is opposed, and it is as 
a channel of revelation that they view 
Jesus' earthly career. Thus his experience 
is differentiated from that of other men, 
and at the same time there is an effort to 
make faith independent of historical facts, 
as though God's saving power could be 
revealed effectively through an ideal por- 
trait. Such a position is in response to 
scientific pessimism, a distrust of historical 
facts. But a salvation that is ethical 
cannot neglect the religious experience of 
Jesus. Hence a new valuation of Jesus 
is imperative, unhampered by a pessimistic 
view of human nature or of historic cer- 
tainty, for we recognize now that the world 
is plastic, and we trust in human activities 
to effect changes in it. There is a con- 
sciousness of human power such as was 



foreign to early Christianity, and such as 
leads to distrust of traditional Christianity 
in favor of salvation by the effective use 
of human power. It is therefore necessary 
to show the moral and social achievements 
of Jesus as genuinely human, and so to 
substitute active personal idealism for 
passive dependence upon means of grace. 
Man's existing powers need moral inspira- 
tion and education. No longer need we 
fear that we can add to Jesus' humanity 
only by subtracting from his divinity. At 
the same time our conception of God has 
become humanized, thanks to Jesus. We 
think of him as participating in our life. 
Thus with the abandonment of outworn 
metaphysical standards we are free to 
appreciate the genuine saving humanity 
of Jesus. 

Rousseau the Conservative 

Is Rousseau to blame for bolshevism? 
Some writers accuse him as responsible, but 
Sidney Gunn thinks otherwise, and gives 
his reasons in the Unpartisan Review. Such 
a charge is not fair to Rousseau and gives 
bolshevism a prestige that it does not 
deserve. It can be accounted for by the 
incapacity of Russian autocracy and the 
weakness of human nature; and it may 
find support in Rousseau as also in the Bible 
and the multiplication table. But Rousseau 
believed in discipline and duty, he rec- 
ognized the facts of experience as proper 
guides. He regarded man as the creature of 
his powers and his environment, and there- 
fore to be directed by what is possible and 
practicable, rather than by just what is 
desirable. Not only did he recognize such 
external restraints; he even advocated 
voluntary inhibitions, though his practice 
indeed fell short of his theory. Likewise 
he opposed the materialism expressed in 
bolshevism, urging that government should 
strive primarily to bring about just rela- 
tions. While sympathizing with the poor, 
he recognized the necessity of a governing 
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class, living in luxury, that the people at 
large may be free from the corrupting 
influence of luxury and idleness. He 
insisted, too, that government should be 
an expression of the general will, and not of 
any class. We must therefore look else- 
where to find a personal source for 
bolshevism. 

Building a Family 

What is to become of the League of 
Nations depends upon what its goal really 
is. If it aims at anything less than the 
unification of the human race into one 
community it will fail in the long run. 
Such a task, to be sure, is extraordinarily 
difficult, for all of us need changing; 
none is fitted to be a citizen of the world. 
The trouble with us is that we fail to realize 
the immensity of our problems and to cope 
with them accordingly. We plan a new 
world for which the materials do not yet 
exist ; we have no legislators, no administra- 
tors, no citizens even for a world-order, and 
if this is true of the progressive nations, the 
presence of so many immature peoples 
makes the problem the more baffling. A 
practical internationalism is likely to be a 
foe to the real thing except as it is a step 
forward, and this is particularly true as 
regards its political aspect. At present we 
are dominated by political thinking. Man 
is regarded as a being to be governed; 
progress is in the direction of a larger politi- 
cal state. But the state is only one form 
of valuable human association, as Dr. 
L. P. Jacks reminds us in the March 
Atlantic Monthly, and not necessarily the 
ultimate form. All political states are 
precarious, especially the larger they are; 
for when one becomes large enough to render 
danger from foreign aggression negligible, 
the internal tension is certain to be enormous. 
Not only so, but the political state is war- 
made, in the main, and thinks of itself in 
the last resort as a fighting unit. This, 
again, applies especially to the larger 



states. Hence it is important to consider 
other models than the political, which is 
complicated by questions of sovereign right 
and national honor; Dr. Jacks is kind 
enough to speak of these as moral issues in 
referring to the attitude of our Senate. 

In any case there is no short cut to the 
world-community, but other forms of associa- 
tion may be serviceable to that end. One of 
these is the community of labor, the labor 
union, with its principle of reciprocal good 
will, and its method of collective bargain- 
ing which implies the end of conflict and the 
beginning of partnership. If that principle 
could be injected into international in- 
dustrial relations as a substitute for tariff 
walls, it would help to remove many of 
the causes of war. An international bank 
would be worth more to bring the world 
together than a purely political league ever 
could. Another type is the fraternal 
insurance society, with its principle of bear- 
ing one another's burdens. Actuaries who 
have a science might be of greater service 
to the world than politicians who have none. 
In any case, the day has gone by when a 
nation can bear its burdens alone. The 
war shows us that we must bear them 
together. Again, there is the university, 
the community of learning, a witness to the 
catholicity of truth. Our institutions of 
higher learning must become more truly 
international that the treasures of truth 
may be open to all. A fourth form of 
association is the community of excellence, 
the craft guild, emphasizing the value of 
good workmanship, lifting labor from the 
materialistic to the creative plane. The 
community of friendship, too, bears witness 
to personal intercourse on common ground 
as an enriching element in experience. We 
need to know each other better, that we 
may the better understand each other, and 
we ought to reform the whole institution of 
foreign travel, its methods and purposes; 
making it a means of expressing hospitality 
and promoting mutual understanding. The 
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church is the community of spirit, standing 
for the validity of the invisible world and 
for loyalty to the highest. 

By all these various kinds of associations 
we may at last realize our goal, the interna- 
tional family, whose principle is love, as we 
give ourselves to developing such affinities, 
enabling the faithful in all nations to find 
each other and realize that they belong 
together. By such consolidation of interests 
and increasing understanding, education, 
and helpfulness, the problems of govern- 
ment would be incalculably simplified. In 
a political league, not a nation but what 
would withdraw rather than enforce the 
ideals of the league against itself. These 
other methods enable us to use nationalism 
in the process of education in international 
ethics, and so to control the psychological 
causes of strife. 

The Menace of Localism 

Not only is there need of better under- 
standing among the nations, but within 
our nation, in every part of it, we need to 
be convicted of the sin of provincialism. 
Everywhere we find proud consciousness 
of superiority, and the resentment engen- 
dered thereby; everywhere, disdain for 
those unfortunates whose habitat lies be- 
yond the confines of a given ward or city 
or state or section. Our newspapers are 
conspicuously at fault in expressing and 
fomenting these differences, putting them 
into the limelight, where they flourish. 
Many of these divisions and irritations are 
superficial, but not all; some are fraught 
with menace to the nation, of which 
Florence Finch Kelly gives warning in the 
January Yale Review. The war brought 
a temporary sense of basic unity, but with 
the relaxing of its pressure the old jealousies 
crop out again. The problem is the more 
acute in view of the racial feuds which 
immigration has brought to our shores. In 
certain instances we may have succeeded 
in allaying these, but all the time we have 



been setting them the worst kind of example. 
If Americans do not love one another, why 
should they? Anyone at all familiar with 
Congress knows the part played in its 
deliberations by local pride and sectional 
jealousy, as suggested by the words "rivers 
and harbors." Now this tendency is on 
the increase, for bad manners tend to 
become worse unless recognized for what 
they are, and persistently corrected in 
accordance with a worthy ideal. First of 
all we need to realize that the good of the 
nation takes precedence over that of any 
section of it, and is imperiled by selfish 
provincialism. The next step is an effort 
toward mutual understanding. As in Dr. 
Jacks's article, the importance of intelligent, 
purposeful travel is emphasized, and the 
exchange not only of professors but of 
students as well on the part of universities 
in various sections of the country. More- 
over, as the newspapers now are notorious 
offenders, excessively provincial, obsessed 
with the news value of crime, claiming 
always to respond to the tastes of the public, 
whereas in fact they control and too often 
pervert these tastes, so they may be most 
effective in promoting mutual knowledge 
and good feeling, keeping each section 
informed not only of its own activities and 
achievements, but also of significant hap- 
penings in other parts of the nation, dwelling 
especially upon facts and ideas that concern 
the nation as a whole. To organize and 
direct such a program, the Council of 
National Defense might well continue its 
existence, rendering in times of peace such 
service to national unity as are to its credit 
during the war. 

Making Americanization Effective 

When Americanization is occupying so 
much attention throughout the country 
peculiar interest attaches to the reasoned 
opinions of those who have undergone the 
process in a thoroughgoing way, and so 
are Americans in fact as well as in name. 
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This appears to be true of Gino Speranza 
who contributes to the February Atlantic a 
valuable criticism, not so much of what is 
done in the name of Americanization, as 
of what is left undone. 

In the past we have relied in turn upon 
naturalization and assimilation as means of 
making Americans out of the immigrants 
who have flocked to our shores, only to find 
these methods a failure. Now a third 
process is hailed as the panacea for all the 
ills attendant upon immigration, and we 
are making the same mistake of supposing 
that this method or any method can act 
speedily upon masses of foreigners, trans- 
forming them overnight into intelligent, 
loyal American citizens. This is one cause 
of the prevalent social unrest: that we 
have failed to distinguish between human 
and political rights in the case of those 
who come to us from other lands, between 
our human duties to them and our political 
duties to the country. Our nation has the 
function of disseminating democracy 
throughout the world; but no less is it 
true that she must remain American, faithful 
to the national type, which is fundamentally 
an Anglo-Saxon, a New England, way of 
thinking and doing. It is no simple task 
to accomplish the exchange of one set of 
ideas and ideals for another, yet that is 
what must be expected of every immigrant. 
Secretary Lane's warning that in our zeal 
to Americanize others we be sure that we 
are true Americans, simply gives point to 
the greater difficulty involved in bringing 
foreigners to a realization and appreciation 
of what Americanism connotes. We need to 
imagine the process reversed, to think what 
it means for an American to expatriate 
himself, and what the popular opinion is 
regarding fellow-countrymen of ours who 
have taken that step, in order to realize what 
a miracle we are attempting in the name of 
Americanization, which is after all but an- 
other name for old methods, most or all of 
them necessary, but none of them adequate 



to produce the desired results in a limited 
time. The war has only made more evi- 
dent the tenacity of national feeling, which 
is after all a spiritual rather than a politi- 
cal force. 

Our great mistake is in the attempt 
to make citizens too soon. Instead of 
restricting immigration we should restrict 
naturalization, giving greater heed to 
personal fitness and political worthiness. 
These, to be sure, are hard to determine, 
but at present the only test that means any- 
thing is length of residence, and that may 
mean nothing. Why not lengthen the 
period of probation to twenty-five years, 
reducing it from that figure only when 
there is proof that the applicant is possessed 
of special qualities making him fit for 
citizenship, or has performed public service 
deserving of recognition? And if tests of 
personal worth are impracticable, why not 
suspend naturalization for a while, and give 
ourselves a chance to make Americanization 
really effective ? It is absurd to talk of 
compelling immigrants to become citizens. 
The process has been altogether too easy, 
with the consequence that the foreign vote 
is often felt as a foreign vote. Rather 
should we make sure that those who come 
to us from other lands have a chance to 
become familiar with American ideals and 
be loyal to them. 

How Not to Americanize 

If Gino Speranza finds fault with 
Americanization for what it is not, John 
Kulamer, a naturalized Czecho-Slovak, 
sees its relative failure as the consequence 
of what it is. In the presence of all sorts 
of hysterical legislation, he urges that the 
patient be allowed to speak for himself, 
and he does so in the March Atlantic. The 
greatest obstacle to effective Americaniza- 
tion consists in the prejudice, contempt, 
and ridicule which the immigrant has to 
encounter everywhere. The Czecho-Slovak, 
for instance, is accused of bad habits and 
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manners, of trouble-making, of offering the 
competition of cheap labor, and of earning 
money here only to take it back to the land 
from which he came. For all these reasons, 
and because he is a Czecho-Slovak, he is 
scorned. Yet he is very religious; little 
crime can be charged against him, and no 
anarchy. He is naturally law-abiding. 
He has acquired his bad habits here. He 
is not to blame for the housing conditions 
from which he suffers. He does not start 
trouble, and he has had no reason to look 
upon drinking, even to excess, as disloyal 
to the government that profited by his 
indulgence. Everywhere he meets the 
epithets "hunkie" and "dago," and they 
hurt. Shunned by his equals he is driven 
to associate with the scum of society. 
Whatever may be true of the past, he is 
not now a competitor of organized labor, 
but is the backbone of labor unions. If he 
has gone back to his native land, the 
movement in that direction has helped to 
keep unemployment at a minimum. To 
force Americanism upon him is un-American. 
There are two methods, legal and edu- 
cational. More sympathy is essential 
and less of the professionalism of the 
settlement worker, who is too patronizing 
and intent upon showing results. The 
motto of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Immigration, urging a hospitable, give-and- 
take attitude, expresses a better spirit. It 
is a mistake to force everyone to learn the 
language — the poorest possible test of 
Americanism, or to abolish the foreign- 
language press. Ireland and Poland afford 
eloquent demonstration of the futility of 
such procedure. Knowledge of English is 
unnecessary for the older people, not to 
speak of its difficulty, and compulsion only 
breeds opposition and stimulates attach- 
ment to the native tongue. At present, 
foreigners are condemned as a class, like the 
Christians in Rome, while leniency is shown 



toward the dangerous agitator. By all 
means let us be energetic in getting rid of 
those who are really undesirable, but let 
us meet the others halfway, show them 
ordinary courtesy, and that will Americanize 
them as nothing else can. 

Is It Peace? 

In the Contemporary Review for January, 
Harold Spender asks whether peace has yet 
succeeded the state of war. Real peace is 
elusive. Unrest is increasing largely be- 
cause governments are refusing to pay the 
price of peace. They are unable to fulfil 
their promise of providing gains greater 
than the losses entailed by the war. 
Military law, military occupation, blockade, 
these war pressures are still in force. There 
is greater peril to Europe now in the weak- 
ness and despair of Germany than in any 
power she may possess. If there are no 
barbarians to threaten modern civilization 
from without, it may be destroyed by 
barbarians within. Germany may prefer 
occupation by the Allies to peace, thus 
deferring the operation of extradition and 
indemnities. The terms of the treaty give 
the conquered no motive for fulfilment; 
force and terror are there, but no hope. 
The United States holds off from ratifying 
the treaty because of disappointment in its 
nature, because of the backdown of Presi- 
dent Wilson, and because of senatorial pride. 
That support will come in time and will be 
needed. Russia is a source of danger, for 
bolshevism is "an armed doctrine," essen- 
tially international in its workings, and 
the only antidote for it is a league of nations. 
Bolshevism, victorious in Russia, would be 
closer to Germany than to the Allies. The 
wisest course is to take Germany into the 
league of nations. That action will be 
justified as in the parallel case of Great 
Britain's offer of self-government to the 
Transvaal. It will be safer to have 
Germany inside. 



